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INTRODUCTION 


by 


Presipent Stantey H. Martin 


Dr. Amos Thornburg is our Convocation 
speaker. He is a graduate with the class of 1921 
of West Virginia Wesleyan College. He has had 
an outstanding career as a minister in Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Missouri, and California, He had 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity con- 
ferred on him by West Virginia Wesleyan in 1939. 
He has served with distinction in many fields but 
especially in recent years as a member of the com- 
mittee revising the Methodist hymnal, which oc- 
cupies many hours of his time and thought and 
heart, and today continues as a member of the 
board of trustees of Northwestern University and 
Kendall College. 


It is with a great sense of pleasure and pride 
that I present to you one of Wesleyan’s honored 
sons, Dr. Amos Thornburg. 
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Tue Broce or COMMUNICATION 

by Amos THORNBURG 

Mr. President and dear friends, it is an honor 
and a privilege for me to be here today. When 
the president began speaking of “founders” I didn’t 
know whether this was to be an exhibit or not. 
My birthday is the eleventh of November and in 
the days when we first celebrated it—there was a 
period of time that it was called “Armistice Day” 
—a peace day; but in more recent years they called 
it “Veterans Day” to my great dismay. I am happy 
also to be here in the period of enlightenment in 
which the college finds itself now. I may say that 
I was part of the student body at the time that 
the cow appeared on the second floor of this build- 
ing. I disclaim any responsibility relating to the 
same, but I was completely informed as to the 
proceedings. I’ll never forget that Dean Haught, 
who had an austere and wonderful manner, an- 
nounced the fact that there had been a cow on 
the second floor and he said, “You will be in- 
terested to know that the cow has been removed 
and I think no damage was done, except perhaps 
she strained her milk.” 

Now, after this most happy meeting of my 
coming with you I feel like I ought to just let it 
drop right here—it would be very comfortable for 
me. Indeed, before we came in the Bishop sug- 
gested as much. He said, “There’ll be a very short 
address, won’t there?” I am reminded of an ex- 
perience I had in the Air Force, or a story that 
was told me of a colonel in the Air Force who 
picked up some mementoes, some treasures from 
his tours of duty around the world. The most 
treasured memento he has was a cloisonné 
vase and it had a place in the house. He 
had three boys: one 11, one 8, and one 5, and 
like boys will be, they were boistrous one day in 
the room where the vase was. In the nature of 
their activity the vase got knocked over and 
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cracked. The mother did a very mean thing; she 
said, “I’m not going to do a thing—I’m just going 
to save it and show it to your father.” So the boys 
lived on the outskirts of the family the remainder 
of the day. When Father arrived they heard 
Mother call him and show him the vase. He looked 
at it and very soon he said, “Come here.” The 
boys came and he said, “Line up,” the largest, 
the middle sized, and the smallest, He said to the 
large one, “Did you do it?” The largest saluted 
smartly and said “No, sir.” He said to the second 
one, “Did you do it?” The second one said, «No, 
SIR.” He turned to the little one and said, “Did 
you do it?” The smallest one said, “Sir, how do 
you get transferred out of this outfit?” 


There are times when one’s responsibility is 
set against such a noble history and background 
as brings us together today, when one feels en- 
tirely inadequate, as I do, to even suggest what 
I have in mind. And yet perhaps what I have to 
say can be of benefit if you will add to it out of 
your own life experiences, insights, and inquiries. 

I have suggested as a subject, “It All Belongs 
to You.” In the writings of Saint Paul, he is writ- 
ing to a church that was quite obviously denying 
themselves values and blessings: He said, “All 
things are yours.” Here is a poor man who is giving 
a very rich legacy. When rich men leave a legacy, 
this is a thing that is expected. When those who 
have abundance share it, this is what is expected. 
But when a poor man indicates that he is leaving 
a legacy of value, then there appears a new dimen- 
sion to what being well off really is. And so today 
I come to take these same words and this same 
idea to say to you that in the history of the college, 
in the history of our race that brings us to this 
day, it all belongs to you. And the antecedent of 
it, of course, is knowledge, is institutions, is ideals, 
such great and frightening words as freedom and 
equality, or the arts that are set in structural and 
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suggestive forms, or the harmonies and the unities 
and the melodies of life that are structured in 
music. All are yours—the library with its books. 
I sat the other night considering, “How do you 
house a library of nearly 2,000,000 volumes? All 
these are yours.” I took out my pencil to see how 
long it would take me reading two books a day 
to cover a core library, and I discovered that if 
I had begun before I could read and would read 
till after I’d died, I wouldn’t even master a major 
fraction of the core library. Yet, “All are yours.” 


Now, I call your attention to the fact that 
there are some differences between that which you 
own, that which is given to you, and that which 
you possess. And somewhere in here is the work 
that gathers around the ideas which bring us to- 
gether today. One may own a book, but not pos- 
sess it. One may have a beautiful library, but not 
know what it says. One may admire learning, re- 
spect and evaluate it, and yet not possess it. So, 
when I say “It all belongs to you,” I’m talking | 
about that treasure which relates itself to life in 
its broadest aspects, to personality in its deepest 
meanings, to courage, to action, to living. Between 
that which is given to you by heritage and the re- 
ceiving and possession of the same, there is a gulf 
which separates. 
In order to transfer one’s life or hopes or 
b ideals from the one to the other we need to cross 
what I am now going to call the “bridge of com- 
munication.” And the bridge of communication 
" provides a way whereby we move from the area of 
speculation or anticipation to that of realization 
and achievement; from heritage to possession, we | 
cross the gulf by means of the bridge of communi- | 
cation. A college stands in relationship to each of 
us as such a bridge. It is one of the truisms of our 
day and is so frequently repeated that lack of 
communication is one of the perils of life—be- | 
tween nations, families, groups. 
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I knew a young girl some years ago who was 
enjoying a rather unhappy relationship with her 
father. She was getting married (this wasn’t the 
reason for it) but the father had such lack of com- 
munication with his daughter that knowing 
I was in conference with her, he said to me very 
pathetically, “Will you please, the next time you 
talk to my daughter, tell her that I love her?” 
And I tell you I was stabbed, because here was a 
man that yearned and desired to cross this 
gulf of understanding—just one of these little 
gulfs of meaning—and it had widened rather than 
bridged. And when we talk about education or 
when we think of an institution or when we think 
of services that we may bring, one of the principal 
tasks that makes us useful in life and makes an 
institution helpful and purposeful in life is to 
bridge the gulf, to bring communication from that 
which is given, the heritage for which we hope 
and which we treasure, and make it part of the 
reality and structure of our experience in life. 


There are many blessings upon which we can 
depend. The first is the instinct to inquire; and 
I say to you I feel that every sincere question 
deserves an honest answer. Sometimes the best 
answer we can give is, “I do not know.” I remem- 
ber when a very learned professor answered a very 
simple question, it seemed to me, that a student 
in his class raised. He looked at the student and 
said, “I do not know; I should know—let us see 
if we can find out.” We are blest by questions— 
sometimes we are plagued by questions, I have 
said concerning my own family that the questions 
of my children taught me more theology than the 
learned professors with whom I studied. Trying 
to answer a child’s simple question that may per- 
sist in saying, “Well, how?” and “Why?” This is 
one of the blessings that comes to us in life, that 
persists in forcing us to find answers to questions. 
One of the most important things, perhaps, that 
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we do is to keep the searchlight of inquiry upon 
the cesspools of evil in the world, whether it be 
ignorance, whether it be disease, whether it be 
misunderstanding, whether it be hatred, whether 
it be race prejudice, whatever it may be; to keep 
the searchlight of question upon it. We are born, 
by our very nature, with an inquiring mind. Each 
of us comes to life with a question and questions. 
An education, an institution such as this, as I 
conceive it to be, is that which not only encourages 
questions but tries to lead its energies toward the 
finding of proper answers, of correct answers, of 
helpful suggestions; because life ceases to have the 
kind of meaning that gives vitality to us when we 
cease to inquire. I suppose it would be a fair con- 
sideration for me to ask, “How is the bridge of 
communication builded?” Of course it is partly 
by language, the language we speak. And yet this 
is not the only way that we communicate. Have 
you ever tried to communicate with a person who 
spoke a language that you did not understand? 
You can do this! There are many ways by which 
we communicate and all of these facilities belong 
to us. Some of the acts of good will and some of 
the deepest understandings that we comprehend 
will not be in a statement that is perfectly formed 
and written upon a page or printed in a book, 
but that is interpreted in life and in living. Indeed, 
I suspect that some of the best lessons that we 
learn in our process of secking and finding, and 
answering questions, are found in other ways than 
are tabulated in sentences or spoken in epigrams. 


In Deuteronomy there is a suggestion (this 
is one of the books of the Old Testament )—I don’t 
know how the student body is here—I heard the 
other day that Dr. Phillips, who has translated the 
New Testament, is now working on the Old Testa- 
ment and when he gets it completed it’s going to 
be “Phillips 66.” (For those who are mathematic- 
ally inclined I will say that there are 66 books in 
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the Bible). In the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
is in the Old Testament, there is a story that comes 
to a focus when it says, “When your son asks of 
you, ‘what about the testimonies, the ordinances, 
and the commandments of God?” This basic 
question grows out of the instinct to inquire. 
When he asks you, “then shall you say to 
your son.” And one of the strongest imperatives 
that scripture lays upon a parent is that when a 
son or daughter raises a question, he shall receive 
an answer! And our day which is filled with ques- 
tions brings to us the responsibility of trying to 
find the answers. Sometimes the questions are 
easier to raise than the answers are to find, but 
the bridge of communication is this attempt to 
find proper answers for the questions that we face. 
Oh, some will want to give up, and some will want 
to stop, and some will get tired of the well-doing 
of others even, not to speak of their own, There 
was a series of volumes many years ago from what 
I think was 1849 to 1923 that was called Queries 
and Answers which were questions that were raised 
and were sent in to the publisher of these volumes. 
Then someone who had information concern- 
ing this question would give an answer. The best 
way to read this kind of book is to try to go into 
the topical index if you have a subject matter in 
mind. You'll just spend almost the rest of your life 
because of the fable, the truth, the half-truth, the 
superstitions, etc., that are recorded in such publi- 
cations. 


Some years ago I had an opportunity to spend 
some time with these volumes. The most fascinat- 
ing thing related to it was that questions stimulate 
answers—sometimes not the correct ones—but 
questions and answers tend to lead us to under- 
standing of facts and personalities. This institu- 
tion is set to fulfill, if you please, the answer to 
the fact that Christians follow in the tradition of 
one who encouraged His disciples to ask questions, 
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to seek that they might find, knock that doors 
might be opened to them; and Queries and An- 
swers has a place in every intellectual environment 
that is alive and alert. We can’t always answer 
them—sometimes we will stumble as we try. But 
we should try! I have desired and tried to be a 
good father to my children, I was hearing the 
prayers of our children one night and at the close 
of the formal prayer of one of our twin sons, he 
then said, “Lord bless Mother and Daddy, Sister 
and Brother and Me, Amen.” I felt that he was 
growing to the point where he ought to broaden 
the base of his interest; that this prayer was in 
danger of moving into a selfish kind of petition. 
I mentioned this to him for he looked up to me, 
as children do, for approval. I said, “Well, son, it 
seems to me that this is almost a selfish prayer. I 
want you always to pray for me and for our fam. 
ily, but there are others for whom you should 
pray.” He said, “What do you mean?” Well, I 
realized that he didn’t know very many people, 
There are times when a question like this can just 
throw you as it did me. I remembered that Aunt 
Margaret wasn’t well so I mentioned Aunt Mar- 
garet and I said, “and Grandmother and Grand- 
father,” and I mentioned three or four others. 
He said, “O. K.,” bowed his head and said, “Lord, 
bless our ancestors, amen.” 


I knew that I had not achieved what I had 
desired; my basic desire was to broaden the base 
of the devotional life of my family. The question 
“What do you mean?” is a pertinent and per- 
sistent one. The bridge of communication is not 
always easy to cross, even though we make a bold 
attempt. Life brings rich rewards to those who at- 
tempt to discover proper answers to honest ques- 
tions, and those who do make good use of the 
bridge of communication. 

Life is lured by the goals that are un- 
achieved, the unanswered questions which haunt 
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us, One of the marks of a courageous and growing 
person is not that he has the answers, but that 
he is seeking for correct answers and meanings 
and ways. In our contemporary day the questions 
of astronomy that are unanswered are dramatic 
and are dramatically presented to us—as are so 
many of the unanswered questions in the realms 
of all the sciences. I rode down on the plane yes- 
terday, by chance, with a very notable scientist. 
I asked him a question, an unanswered question 
to me: “How can you take the energy that is in 
the coal in West Virginia and transmit it without 
the expense of wires to a need that is somewhere 
else?” He said, “Well, of course, the problem 
that hangs us up right now is atomic energy,” 
and so we went on; immediately, I was in con- 
versation with a man in whose field I was not 
conversant at all, but both of us recognizing the 
fact that there were unanswered questions that 
lured us—unfulfilled dreams that challenge us. 
Take such a simple word as race prejudice; we 
haven’t quite whipped that one, have we? We 
haven’t even come to an understanding of what 
we want to do about it. Unfulfilled dreams, un- 
answered questions. 

Well, this is part of the bridge of communica- 
tion in personal relationships, it’s part of the 
bridge of communication in knowledge. What I’m 
saying is that all that is the given, all that is the 
gift of life by God’s will and grace and creative 
power, is ours; and we thank God for an institu- 
tion such as this, for faculty, for leaders, for those 
who by sacrifice and devotion have brought us to 
this day—those who in faithfulness and service are 
continuing us in these days, and those who, we 
pray to God, in the days that are before us will 
help in the fuller achievement of providing op- 
portunities for us to bring that which is admired, 
respected, regarded and recognized into that which 
is accepted and real and true. May God bless us 
in this unending task. 
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